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EGERIA. 



Was it here, O Muse or Oread,* in the murmurous 

grove by Rome,t 
Or ia shades of Alban valley 31 that the Sabine in his 

gloom, 
When he wander'd through the lonenes8§ that the lost 

had lefb to him, 
Found the dreamt divine one mirror'd in his spirit 

deep and dim 1 
Are the watei*s thine, Egeria, in their pure, perennial 

birth. 
Or the flowers that breathe poetic from the holy heart 

of earth 1 
Is there aught of thee that lingers in the meadow or 

the rill 1 
Is there aught in this bine spriug-day that respires 

Egeria still 1 

* ApafJM Ocas vivos fj vdiK^r^s opeias- Plutarch. Nam, 13. 
+ Juv. iii. 12. 

t Ov. Fast. iii. 263. Met. xv. 487. Virg. ^n. vii. 761. 
§ Plut. Num. 4. 

B 
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2 EOERIA. 

II. 

It avails us not to question her, nor to know her birth 

or home, 
Whether there, by Nemi's water, or here, by Nama's 

Rome. 
And it is not disenchantment to behold her thro' her 

beams : 
There's a loveliness that lingers in the dying light of 

dreams. 
'Tis the legend that is sacred; 'tis the fancy that^s 

divine ; 
'Tis the tale itself suffices : 'tis a transubstantiate sign : 
There is all that heart may thirst for in the poet's 

mystic wine. 
• There was — ah I there is, no goddess : the grey world 

has lost its youth : 
And there stands no holy Nnma in the presence of 

the truth. 
But there's still for us the poetry, the thing that does 

not die — 
Earth and air, Italian beauty, the spring-flowers and 

the sky. 
There remain no fair Camense; but the beauty 

thought could frame 
Is a thing and is enduring, though Carmenta but a 

name. 
Never nymph of dell or mountain has bloom'd to 

earthly eye ; 
. Never lady rose from fountain, never voice came from 

the sky. 
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EGERIA. 3 

Yet is poetry divineneas, ds aught of earth may be ; 
And perhaps a power prophetic, and' perhaps reality. 

III. 
Was it then a thing prophetic, then when bards were 

seers who saw. 
And, in light of inspiration, "look'd before andaffcer" far- 
Far before them, up the ages,. to the Titan times on high, 
.Far adown the days unrisen, down the dark> starred 

morning sky] 
'T was a power, a Pythian ardour, a consuming flame 

of soul, 
In a vast anticipation, in a bound, upon the goal : 
Seizing space and time, beholding all ages* in an hour, 
And evoking echo-music from the heart of unseen Power, 
And exploring earth and Hades by the bard*s strong 

spirit riven. 
And sweeping o'er the skylands, to the shining halls 

of Heaven. 

IV. 
O CamensB of Italia, of the ancient faiths that were> 
Ye that yet haunt this fair Italy, this Eoman earth 

and air, 
Ah, Muses 1 were ye beings, as once ye well-nigh were, 
Ye should yield to invocation, t-o the deep spell-power 

of prayer. 
_ Of the lore wherewith we dower*d ye when we gave 

ye spirit- life 
Ye should, cede some lovely secrets to the human 

spirit's strife. 

* " Venit seias omnis'*— c<tf. Lucan. Phara» v. 177. 
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4 EGEKIA. 

How would bard or sage invoke ye, were ye aught 

he might implore 
To reveal the tiuth and beauty that are veil'd in 

myths of yore. 
To reveal the key, the secret, of the mystery of the world, 
Thab weighs upon the spirit tho' its wings be wide 

unfurl'd! 
-^h that voice from grove or fountain might pierce the 

clueless maze ! 
That the elements might answer to the seeker of their 

ways, 
And announce the spell energic, adaptation or design. 
Of this universal Nature, up to aught that is Divine — 
All the sum, the long, close series of the tale of cosmic 

time — 
What has been and what shall follow while the spheres 

their cycles chime — 
All the working and the making of the world and of 

the skies, 
"Woven forms of subtle forces, endless web of destinies — 
life, accretion, growth, development, sex, species, soul 

God-given — 
The mystic, the poetic, love, adoration. Heaven — 
All the phases of progression till the heart made 

heaven its sphere. 
Till the sage had his Egeria in the starry midnight 

here— 
What changes aye are working in the earth and its 

profound, 
What ceaseless revolution in the stellar world around. 
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EOERIA. 

In the glimmering golden distance^ whera orbs roll 

dark or bright, 
Ever waxing, ever waning, thro' the changelei^s infinite— 
All the mystery of the multiplex, the fated or the free, 
The fates of spheres and spirits — what has been and 

what shall be. 

V. 

O Egeria of the vision I bom of mind and heart ! 

Thou that all the lore of royalty to thy lover didst 

impart, 
Is there none, no true Egeria, of earth, or air, or 

heaven. 
To whom a revelation, an utterance, has been given ) 
TeU, oh ! tell us, true Egeria, some truths of law and 

power : 
Base to him who waits thy dawning in the dim world's 

silent hour. 
Bid him who darkly dreams her awaken and arise. 
And see his soul's Egeria and lift to her his eyes. 
Tell him what of truth and duty he may stabliah 

strong and sure, 
What of knowledge and of beauty he may see and 

may secure ; 
He who sees so slow, so little, and who breathes so 

cold a clime. 
Where he watches, standing, sinking, on the crumbling 

verge of Time, 
Only seeing that he sees not, that things but shift and 

seem, 
That the world is wasting, waning, with his wasting 

life from him, 
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6 EGERIA. 

And that all is girt with darkness and lost in starless 

. gloom ; • 

Still a wider^ deeper darkness as the limits wider loom ; 

Still a deeper depth of darkness as the bounds of sight 

expand, 
While the night when no man worketh descends o'er 
all the land. 

vi; • 

Oh ihou dream of an Egeria ! be reality at last : 

Be there yet some revelation, tho' the day of dreams 

be past. 
Tho' the truth qf things be searchless, and all that 

may be known 
Must be sought in science only, in Nature's ways 

alone, 
Tho* the many golden key- thoughts be reserved for 

workers slower, 
Yet, oh ! yet, be something ceded to the poet's lawless 

power. 
Let the hope forestall the ages and antedate their 

gains. 
And high o'erleap the thinker left to perish in his 

pains. 
Let it overtake the toilers with its subtle fire and light, 
With the force and with the fleetness of fire of Heart 

bedight ; 
And thread^he maze of mysteries with an intuition 

sure. 
And traverse trackless starlands and the starless void 

obscure. 
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EGEBIA. / 

And career beyond the cycles that measure spirits' time. 
And beyond the grave of Nature, if it ken another 

clime, 
Far beyond the world of elements, the change of forms, 

the play 
Of forces, forms of motion that own'd but Fate's self- 
sway. 

VII. 
Oh the fair, fond, fled Religions, that have gone as 

shadows go. 
Dream of Naiad, Muse, and Oread, of Egeria's mid- 
night glow ! 
O beheld in moonlight beauty beneath the mystic shade. 
How ye pale as golden Morning gleams arrowy down 

the glade ! 
How ye fade and fleet and vanish at the stem uprise 

of Thought 1 
Be, then, Thought the Truth redeeming all the ruin it 

has wrought. 
Give us. Thought, the truths that Fancy does but 

image on a stream ; 
Shew us broad and bright the story of the ancient 

ages dim. 
Of the mighty past of nations, of the old Italic days, 
Tale of Ligur, Umbrian, Oscan, of Ausonia's primal 

race. 
Whose times had past from memory ere we fabled 

Saturn's birth, 
"Who have perish'd, if aught perish ; who were men 

and who are earth — 
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8 EGERtA. 

Tale of wide PelaBgian wanderings, of vast Pelasgian 

^ walls, 
Of dark Etruria's marvels, her buried and their halls. 
Of the rash from Rhsetian vallies over lands of com 

. and wine. 
Of the Sabine and the Latin, the arx, the Palatine, 
Of unspelt brazen archives, of trackless Tyrian sails, 
Of Alban hills and forests, Sicilian shores and vales, 
Of many a fameless hero, of many an ancient king, 
Of many a maiden's musings where Egerian waters 

spring. 

VIII. 
Thou that sweep'st the soul of poet as the master 

smites the lyre, 
Be thou more than thought, strong Spirit ; Aspiration, 

grasp thy fire : 
From the spirit weave a body, charge the cloud with 

flame and force, 
Give the poet-heart puissance, give it conquest, give it 

course. 
Bring a waking to our dreaming ; of our winter make 

a May 
Like this bright resurgent verdure, this divine Italian 

day. 
Bo the herald, be the presence, of the long'd-for loftier 

life: 
Let a vernal resurrection dawn o'er all the world of strife. 
Bear afar the thoughts of thinkers who have far out- 
sped their time ; 
Bear them on, across the ages, to some clear, genial clime. 
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EGERIA. \f 

To the true ones, who to true thoughts may strength 

and growth afford, 
Bear the prophecy, the promise, that has long for them 

been stor'd. r 
Bear the thoughts that rose in silence from a source in 

some dim dell 
When the thinker's soul sat brooding by the bright 

Egerian well ; 
"Where he mus'd on past and future, and seem'd to see 

within 
What the beauty, what the knowledge, that the after- 
days may win, 
What the power that once from Nature shall be won 

by stress of thought, 
What the power of heart and spirit, and the work that 

shall be wrought, 
What the one and true religion of a "glorious liberty,"* 
If ever a religion one and pure and sure shall be ; 
What shall still endure of buried love when yet ten 

thousand years 
Shall have set on mortal passion in the mist of human 

tears ; 
What thoughts of an Egeria may in varying forms 

remain 
When he that watched her waters shall long unknown 

have lain. 

* Rom. viii. 
Etmie, 1856. 
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THE HALL 



I. 

Rose the bard, a bard of battle, who had pierc'd as 

far in fight 
As the bard of King Cadwallon when the Dragon 

blaz'd so bright, 
As the bard of dread Cadwallon, bold Avan,* bard of 

blood. 
When they thunder'd on Deira, and flash'd from flood 

to flood. 
Hose the bard before the chieftain ; then sat and harp'd 

and sang, 
LoDg and loud, until the rafters like a tower at 

storming rang. 
And the gleaming arms around him rang choral on 

the wall. 
And the steel hearts of the warmen rang high rever- 
berant all. 
Bang as oft on helm of Saxon had rung the Brython 

blade, 
Which not the Saxon buckler and not the helm had 

stay'd. 
As oft on mail of Norman had clash'd the brazen mace, 
Which not the Dane's broad axes had warded from his 

face. 



* Avan of the Bloody Spear, bard of Cadwallon ap Cadvan. 
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THE HALL. 11 

And the hand was on the pommel, and the steel 

throbb'd for the word. 
And they turned them to the chiefbain; and the 

chieftain sat and heard. 

II. 
And the bard rose in his fury, and soar' d with fiery 



To the viewless upper ages, to the height of ancient deed ; 
Hose, and hover'd in th* aerial, in the starry wilds of 

Heaven,* 
Then, descending with the whirlwind that had borne 

him through the Seven, 
Swoop'd adown the steepy desert to the dawn within 

his ken, 
And adown the generations, to the days of godlike men. 
And he sang of ancient empire, that had wan'd but 

had not ceas*d, 
Of the immemorial Sun-king of the mighty, mystic East, 
Of the first bold westward voyagers who had track'd 

him o'er the waste. 
Far across the world of waters, to the evening-land of 

rest. 
And he sang the glorious Belyns of the sunbright orient 

crown,t 
And the golden sunbright blazon that with their race 

came down ; 

* " It waa common with the bards to begin their performances 
with invoking the Deity." R. Llwyd. (Llygad Gwr, bard of the 
last Llewelyn, Ode of Tiiumph,) 

+ " In former times they wore Crowns in form of the Suns 
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12 THE HALL. 

Of the Sun and orient Dragon,* borne high, in beacon- 
light, 
To the isles of utmost ocean, to the Occident and 

Night 
And he bade the loud Gododin of the stormy North 

resound ; 
And he sang of Cymric conquest, and of Cymry con- 

quest-crown'd. 
And the Cymric sword pomes flashing from the broad, 

bright Northern vale ; 
And the Twelve dispart the kingdoms ; and Caswallon 

smites the Gael. 
And he sang the song of triumph that had rung in 

Cymric halls 
Ere the bolt had scath'd Diganwy,t or the Saxon tried 

its walls. 
And he sang the slaughtered Saxon, the ruin far and 

wide, 
Wlien the sword of Rhun the royal swept the land 

like Conway's tide. 
When the men of stem, strong Arvon, where the 

tempest dwells on high, 
Bore the thunders of Eryri, and fir'd the morning sky. 

Beams, because they were Suns^ and as flaming Lights, for the 
whole world was led by them and their Examples. Jupiter 3 
such Crowns in Pale Sol born by Bely Maure, the last king of 
Britain." — Bandle Holme, Academy of Armory and Blazon. 

* See Gwafchan Maelderw, 2. Davies, Mythology and Rites of 
the British DruidSy p. 688,-4 ; but also the note f p. 684. Davies, 
Mythology, p. 437. 

+ A.D. 812. "Decantorum" {v.l. Degannoe) "ictu fulminis 
comburit," — Annales Cambria. 
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THE HALL. 13 

And he sang of sea-borne Mervyn, and of tli rice-great 

Rodri's might, 
And the battle-deaths and heirship, and of Kodri's 

Vengeance* bright ; 
And of Tudwal thron'd in Dyved, and of himf who 

smote the Dane 
When the dire black pagan'sj yaveni swoop'd on lone 

Menevia*s fane. 

III. 

So he sang a race of heroes — ^the long race heroic all 
Since the royal Cumbrian wanderer sang his peerless 

hero's fall — § 
Kings and bards || and well-sung warriors, men whose 

spirits songs had stirr'd, 
And whom song had borne to glory ; and the chieftain 

sat and heard. 



* Bodri Mawr (Roderio the Qreat) was slain in battle by the 
Saxons, a.d. 877, {Brut y Tywysogion, Annale^ Cam^ice), as was 
his father Mervyn, a.d. 844 {lb. ib.), Anarawd, his son, obtain- 
ing a victory, in 880, called it "Dial Rodri,'* "Vengeance of 
Rodri." ("Gueit Conguoy digal Rotri a Deo."— ^»». Oamb, 
* Weith Conwy y dial Rodri o Duw."— J?rtt«.) 
• + Gwaithvoed, ancestor of Oliver Cromwell, and of several 
Welsh families. He is said to have been wounded in defending 
the temple of St. David against a Scythian infidel. — Noble's 
Memoirs of the Protectoral- House of Cromwell, vol. i. p. 8. 

X In the Annales Camhrice the Danes are usually styled gentiles, 
or gentiles nigri; and in the Brat, Paganyeit genedyl, pobloed, 
and henecUoed duon (the Normans, Nordmani and Normanyeit 
duon,) 

§ Owen, son of Llowarch H6n. 

il Several Welsh princes were distinguished bards. 
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THE HALL. 



lY. 

" O ! the land is Wales as ever, and the land is 

Britain's boast ; 
And the hills are high and haughty, and they spnm 

each surging host. 
And the children of the mountains shall sally from on high 
With their thunders and their torrents that are bom 

in purple sky.* 
And the moonlight lies as lovely o'er the lovely laiid 

below. 
O'er the wide Powysian Marches, as a dreaming mai- 
den's glow. 
And the fords of Dee and Severn lie bright among the 

woods : 
And the thousand brave would breast them though 

they foam'd with all their floods. 
And the plains of warlike England lie ripe and broad 

and fair. 
And the flower of English maidens breathes ripe as 

harvest there. 
And watchful is the Norman, and a noble foe withal ; 
And strong are Norman castles and high the Norman 

walL 
And proudly waves his banner ; and proud in topmost 

tower 
Sat the lovely Norman lady with the sunset in her 

bower. 

* "The deep aerial blues" of North Wales, &c., — "those 
deep blues which Londoners think unnatural in pictures." — lAft 
of Stothard. 
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THE HALL. 15 

And she smil'd on knightly champion ; and folded now 

in rest 
Lies the lovely Norman lady, with the moonlight on 

her breast. 
And the bard should sing her vespers in the shade of 

yon dim grove, 
And the red lips of the maiden should glow to British 

love." 
So he sang, and aim'd his song-shafts, he the bard who 

had not err'd. 

So they said, in many aimings ; and the chieftain sat 

and heard. 

V. 

And again the bard rose mighty, rose in storm and 

rose in fire. 
Like a prophet in the spirit, like a prophet in his 

ire j 
Strong and fierce as swollen torrent when it sweeps 

away the fiocks, 
When it whirls away its barriers and raves around the 

rocks ; 
Fierce as fire that tears the forest, as the thunder on 

the hills 
When it launches flaming glances and a gathered wrath 

fulfils. 
So the Awen* rose within him, so it swell'd and so it 

sped. 
And they saw the bard of battle in the glory of the 

dead. 



* Bardic inspiration. 
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16 THE HALL. 

VI. 

Then it sauk ; then hover'd, floated, in the air, that 

trembling lay : 
'T was the wailing of a spirit that must fleet and pass 

away. 
Then it throbb'd along the harp -strings, that had 

thrill*d as thrills a heart : 
'T was the moaning of a spirit that must to its fate 

depart. 
Then it died upon the harp -strings like a last, sweet 

dpng word. 
And it linger d, and it fleeted ; and the chieftain sat 
and heard. 



THE WOOD. 

It was earliest summer morning, and the halls were 

hush'd at last. 
And the chieftain sought the woodlands, and thro* the 

silence pass'd. 
Better this the balmy morning and the waking bird*s 

low trill 
Than the roar of heated revel or the bard's tumultuous 

thriU. 
Better yet were fiery tempest the dark oak-forest 

rending. 
Or the rush of swollen waters from the savage hills 

descending, 
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THE WOOD. 17 

Or the black, stem, brooding stillness of the tarn that 

none explore, 
Or the thunder-voice of ocean warring on a rocky shore. 
But he walked among the shadows, spray and bole of 

antique mass. 
Where the white, melting moonlight lay along the 

dewy grass. 
Oh the sweetness and the sadness of the beauty of the 

dawn. 
Of the dreamy golden star-night waking, waning, into 

mom ! 
Oh the darkness of the spirit that, in sleepless soul- 

disease, 
Not in thought and not in action can its aching need 

appease I 
"Now no more the toil or daring — day of deed no 

more for me ! 
And what is thought but anguish, when I can but 

think of thee 1 
I have ridden deep in battle : I have tried — I could 

not die. 
I have watch'd by night beside thee : the cold night- 
wind went by. 
I have heard the soaring anthem : it sank upon thy grave. 
I heard the hollow Requiem, which to her who rests 

they gave. 
I have heard the priest, and heard them all — the 

preaching and the prayer. 
Did they tell me I should meet her ? did they bid me 

wait 1 and where ? 

D 
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18 THE WOOD, 

Did they tell me where to seek her, and Jhow to bide 

the while % 
And when their Resurrection shall restore her buried 

smile ? 
Did I meet her glance that sought me when she tum*d 

aside to die ? 
Did I touch her mouth that murmur'd when she clos'd 

her d3ring eye ? 
Did they tell me she forgave him who was happy for away. 
That her heart was mine and with me when in lonely 

death she lay ? 
Lost for me, and lost for ever ! — I will live the loss to 

bear. 
I will give me for thy ransom : I give me to despair, 
I will live because 'tis bitter. I will live because I dare. 
Would'st thou bid me think of solace, if thou this hour 

could'st see % 
And where shall I find solace ? for where shall T find 

theel 
Not there, where thou art lying ; for I watch'd, and 

all was still : 
'Twas darkness in the abbey and silence on the hill ; 
Not in dreams, for I have waken'd, and I cannot dream 

again; 
Not in night, and not in waking to the dim, chill 

world of men. 
Shall I seek thee where thou sleepest in thy lowly, 

lovely fSaith 1 
Ah I but where in all the darkness, in the vast dark 

land of death ? 
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ENGLAND IN INDIA. 19 

I may lose the very memory — ^all that now to me thou 

art. 
I would press it and its anguish still closer to my heart. 
I may lose thee if I follow, lose thee more than yet I 

have. 
I must cherish this the one thought that blooms upon 

the grave, 
This that now is all my being, all that in the wide 

world's dearth 
Breathes of her that was divinest and is now a thing 

of earth. 
I must live : my one meet penance is to bear this heart 

alone. 
Could she see it, she would bid me die now upon her 

own." 



ENGLAND IN INDIA, 
1857. 



* Qu8B neqae DardaDiis campis potuere perire, 
Nee quam capta capi, nee quum combusU cremari." 
EamvH,fraffmeiU. 



It passes, with the clanging peal* 

Toll'd out from many a tower. 
While wanes yon changeful orient moon. 

Pale spirit of the hour. 

* Written in London while the old year was being "rung out." 
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20 ENGLAND IN INDIA. 

It passes, echoing deeply down 
All memories, stem or tender — 

That heavy year of England's fates, 
Of sorrows and of splendour. 

And they have pass'd, and they sleep well 
In yon dark Land of Morning, 

Who know no more those thousand deaths 
And wait the Life-Light's dawning. 

Oh, not for sins of theirs fell they. 

Fair child and fairer maiden. 
Who, dash*d to hell, went up to God, 

With wordless anguish laden ', 

Who, tried by keener pangs than fire, 

Hose bright in sacrifice, 
An incense like the flowers of earth, 

A glory like the sky's. 

And not for them — ^for they sleep on — 

Bemain to writhe and reek 
The thoughts that bum in manhood's heart 

And stain rough manhood's cheek ; 

And strike sharp flame in each true breast 

That beats with English life. 
And speed the spirit o'er the sphere 

And speed it to the strife. 
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ENGLAND IN INDIA. 21 

Oh, let them pass, those writhing thoughts 
That haunt the long night-watches. 

And cry for God's own vengeance still, 
And chide its slow, dark marches. 

Yet shall not they from memory pass 

Who calm and cold are lying, 
Who blazon'd England with their blood. 

With light and hues undying. 

O, they shall live who died so well, 

live shrin'd in heart and spirit, 
And after-ages &.r away 

Their glory shall inherit^ 

Till Greece forget the Greeks that lie 

Where Asian hosts were riven. 
And till the sea of Salamis 

Shall glass no star of heaven. 

Till in the East shall pale and sink 

Yon star of England's might. 
Which now shall rise with meteor-orb 
And soar with eagle-£ight. 

Shine, star of England, in thy strength 

Far o'er her world of waves ; 
Shine splendent on the brighter green 

Of yon far English graves. 
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Strike light and fire, strike fiery light, 

Far into future time, 
Far as when constellations new 

Shall smite our Boreal clime ; 

When Vega,* thron'd in polar state, 

Shall bum in Arctic heaven, 
And the Four splendours of the Gross 

Shall to the North be given. 

Shine on, and light the lands afar. 

And peoples who shall rise 
When England's name, though not her work, 

Shall cease beneath the skies. 

Shine, golden prescience of the dawn, 
Flush'd, fervid with thy mission. 

Shine, bright as dying martyr's hope, 
As prophet's vastest vision. 

Shine, through the tears and through the mist. 

Star that art sun to nations ^ 
And only set when earth shall sink 

And stars forego their stations. 

81 Lee, 1857—1 Jan, 1868. 



In 12,000 years.— 'Humboldt, CosmoSt vol. i. 
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NEVER MORE. 

* 

That one thought ! — it gleam'd, and it is over. 

In the charmed lull of night it rose : 
In the starry night it seem'd to hover, 

Buoy'd with brightness, in the blue repose. 

That one thought — that fancy fairest, fleetest !— 

Shall I ever dream that dream again ? 
I will dream of some deep sleep and sweetest. 

In this world-isle, or beyond the main. 

* * « « * 

Long I lay, all wakeful with her singing, 
Holding lovely fancies at my heart : 

Then the double beat of time's onwinging 
Struck the sense and spirit, far apart. 

And I rose, and from the chamber straying. 
In my hand that lamp of love, her lay, 

Glanc'd along the golden Greek array, and 
Bore back treasures twain — to watch till day. 

And I lay, and tum'd the page immortal ; 

And the Dying, in the sunset* bright. 
Spake with friends of hope beyond the portal 

Where we pass from dreamy day to night. 

Since I saw her, since the star evanish'd 
In that autumn-night of darkness felt, 

I on thoughts that air of earth had tamish'd, 
On the bright eternal, more have dwelt. 



Plat. Phaed. 65. 
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She to me has been some revelation : 

I in her have seen a soaring light, ♦ 

And the world has widen*d to the passion, 
As it widens with the soarer's height. 

So I sought again my Plato's visions, 
Sought the poet-thinker's purple ev'n ; 

And the world wan'd from me in my musings ; 
And I sank, and then I woke in heav'n, 

By the lilied flow of Life* unbroken ; 

Then I dreamt that dream that comes no more. 
Do I dare remember things un spoken, t 

Things nor seer nor mystic may explore ? 

Twas the spirit's sabbath : J I was spirit ; 

Rais'd, ennobled, thought-sped to the goal. 
She had made me worthy, giv'n me merit, 

Borne me to her own bright sphere of soul. 

All that hour was heav'n : an hour of seemings 

Once was heav'n, as angel ever she. 
And I called her, •' Psyche," told her, dreamings — 

" Psyche ! was that so ? and can this be 1 " 

I reveal not O ! but I remember — 

What that angel of my rest reveal'd. 

Oh, my spirit's angel ! is the chamber 
Of that mystery now for ever seal'd? 



* " A pure river of water of life." — Rev. xxii. 1. 

t 2 Cor. xii. 8, 4. 

Ij: " I was in the Spirit on the Lord's day. — Rev. i. 10. 
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Oh ! she told me Would we turn the pages 

Of a story worn with tear and kiss ? 
I unleam'd the bitter lore of ages ; 

I forgot the truth that was and is. 

All the past was past ; the long year lonely — 

All was then unreal, forgotten then. 
She, her own self, not that image only, 

All the blessing of my life had been. 

She had never scom'd the thought of loving, 

Never vow'd to hold her spirit free. 
She had stoop*d to man, and, grace bestowing, 

Seen in what he was what he should be. 

She had seen that sunset, breathed that morning, 

Stray'd or sat where I but thoughts had found — 
In the wood-walks at the violet's dawning, 
• By the fire-light, with the books around — 

Far within the ringing woodlands roaming 
In the flowery childhood of the year — 

In the wasted woodlands deep at gloaming. 
When I trod the storm-swept oak-leaves sere. 

She had dwelt on looks of buried faces, 

On the old home-memories, bright or dim ; 

Dwelt in calm on things of time that passes. 
On the Future in a glorious dream. 

We had look'd and listen'd (we — 'twas faery) 
Through the ages, far as when, by night. 

Hearts beat thick as heavy hoofs struck nearer, 
Bearing blood- dye of the Bosworth 6ght — 

E 
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Far as when the immemorial mountains, 
Darkening now on ruins by the lake, 

Breath'd wild echoes to the bard's reoountings — 
Ancient music, such as mountains make — 

When the dragon-banner, gleaming, glowing, 
Ages ere the thronging leopards sprang, 

Shook old splendours o'er the burst of Awen, 
And the steel at fiery harpings rang. 

She had pac'd my paths through lulls and thrillings — 
She had breath'd fair Florence that first hour, 

When loud midnight shook the starry silence, 
Clanging from the mighty marble tower. 

She with me had stray'd while I had sought her ; 

I with her had track'd the vesper star, 
Wander'd by that wide Volsinian water , 

Where Etruscan memories glass the far, 

Sat in spring-night by the star-strewn sleeper, 
Gazed with that keen "pyre* which points to him, 

Sat in purple midnight'st foldings deeper 

Where the mirror'd nymph fulfiU'd the dream. 

Happy days, and years of perfect circle — 
In one hour of morning all that bliss — 

All a life, and life enough for mortal. 
So it must be — could I live it twice ? 



♦ " And one keen pyramid," &c. AcUmais. 
+ " The purple midnight veiled that mystic meeting." — Ckilde 
Harold. 
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So it must — ^that vision-life comes never, 

Never, never, never more to me. 
While I It was over, and for ever ; 

And the deep, dull bell was beating three. 

On my right lay things that Plato pondered : 
On my left I held her, heart-warm then. 

And my thoughts came back, that far had wandered, 
And 'twas air of earth I breathed again. 

Through the twain wide open windows streaming, 
Flow'd the moonlight, mix'd with dewy dawn : 

From the garden, half in moonlight gleaming, 
Floated odours of the summer mom. 

All the mighty city round me slumber'd — 

Not a sound among the millions all, 
Save the throb of tidal Thames, that number d 
• Full pulsations, surging on the wall. 

* * * * ' * 
This, then, this is what my waking owes me 1 

'Tis for this I wake to earth and skies. 
This is what the light of morning shows me — 
That the one thought never more shall rise. 

Eyes, that wake with tears of love and pleasure, 
Soon in starless, dreamless slumber close : 

Lips, that glow with things that lips would treasure 
Lose them ere the dew dries off the rose. 

That one thought, which once shed moonlight o'er me— 
That thought never shall depart, nor wane : 

It shall ever smile its gleam before me : 
And it never shall seem real again. 

* * .;t * * 
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28 NEVEB MOBE. 

Ceaae, then^ lovely song of lovely singer ! 

Lie thou there : forget them, ear and eye ! 
I will vow me to the far, nor linger : 

I will tread the hill-path steep and high. 

I, that wasted years in desert fancies, 

Yet may find some impulse high and pure, 

While the age with orient €k>d advances, 
Now discerning purpose grand and sure. 

And whate'er of good may bless my doing. 

Following late where once my strong will trod. 

Shall be done, if not within her viewing, 
Yet done to her, votive as to God, 

Now no other word of self s cloud-visions ! 

Not one other dreaming, not one more ! 
Let that fancy seek the sunset regions. 

And the long night-silence seal it o'er. 
• * « • • 

Is all silence ) Do we pass from Being ? 

Die, and leave her ? — die, and go from her f 
Die, here only hearing, only seeing — 

Not the echoes, not the shadows, there f 

Oh, the darkness of the haunted desert — 
World of mystery, all-surrounding death ! 

Can I never feel the trust so treasur'd ? 
Never learn the fairy lore of Faith ? 

If there but be Love and Power abiding 
In the heavens, where many mansions rise. 

Cannot Love, which makes of earth an Eden, 
Bear this mortal through our shrouded skies ? 
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Can I not, beyond this billowy ocean, 

Land, love-iunsom'd, on some sunnier isle, 
Where, by grace of God or tried devotion, 

Man may once earn hope of angel's smile? 
No response — ^a void of time and distance. 

Man must nerve his heart till time be o'er, 
Steel it to the stem tnitha of existence, 

Dream, or murmur dreamings, never more. 



LAKE. 

That time lies calm in memory now : that time. 

With all its troubled moments, mirror'd ti-ue. 

But only mirror'd, only to one sense 

Existent ; like a checkered mountain-side 

S^en broad upon the bosom of a lake : 

All imag'd there distinct — the lights and shades, 

Green mosses, and grey rocks — there the white rage 

Of waterfalls in all their passionate force. 

But silent there ; seen only : all seen there — 

E'en lightest clouds, and subtlest, fleetest hues, ^ 

Like Fairyland's, like fancies all lie there — 

Near, yet remote, exact, and yet unreal. 
In that new hemisphere, that other world. 
8 December, 1857. 



SEA. 

That life lies now before me like an isle 
Where inland traveller, ever and anon 
Some wide low level passing, or some height 
Attaining, sees the blue circumfluent sea, 
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Between bold headlands or along the coast ; 
Oft but a moment : the far convex blue 
Still lost, still rebeheld : so lies that life, 
Seen maplike, in a broad, circumfluous deep 
Of love — love oft evanishing and oft 
Forgotten, and still there, still th' element 
Wherein life lies : life some mid-space between 
The blue of heaven and mingled hue of love. 
8 December, 18ff7. 



"THIS LONGING AFTER IMMORTALITY." 

Hark 1 from far off, adown the mountain side. 
Comes, wafted soft, the choral homeward song ; 

Now nearer, streaming on with gentle tide, 
Bears the blent spirits of the happy throng. 

It sinks, it swells ; now seems to fall, to fleet ; 
Now, rising, floats among the whispering trees. 
• — Yes ! 'tis the Sabbath morrow's hymn, and sweet 
As Ave Mary borne o'er Southern seas. 

What, while the simple Sabbath song flows by. 
Breathes here — ^a sense that a religion makes — 

A sadness, like the air of even's sigh, 

A sweetness, like tl^e incense that it wakes ? 

What swells within the heart, and seems to rise 
As with the angels' song in happy dying. 

Then, from the full heart ebbing to the eyes. 

Dwells on the deep earth, where the gone are lying ? 
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Is it some heaven-bom instinct, some true token, 

Sense, earnest, pledge, of immortality, 
Of some far Sabbath lands where dwell imbroken 

This summer beauty and these thoughts of thee ? 

I dreamt, fair girl, of thee and love of thine ; 

And in that dream I woke from visions vain, 
From all I liad dreamt ere thee I could divine ; 

And then I woke indeed :— 'twas earth again. 

I thought. Though she should love me, I must die ; 

And she too, she must pass as pass her flowers. 
And with the lilies and the violets lie, 

And wait the voice that wakes the vernal Hours. 

If she should love me, I should die so soon. 
And she would never know how lov'd she was. 

Was ! — Is this instinct but a fancied boon ? 
And sinks this sense with yon sweet singers' pause % 

Flow forth again, sweet singing — back to me. 

Flow, sweet, sad thoughts that dwelt on her and fate. 
Rise, dream of her and immortality ; 

And linger with me while my night I wait. 
6 Aug. 1858. 



H. S. £• 

Then, at last his toils are over. 
And his heavy heart has peace ; 

And the cares that bound the brave one 
Have brought him his release. 
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And the gentle and the noble 
Is here laid lone and deep ; 

And only I am left him ; 
And I can only weep. 

One alone has ever known thee, 
Though to many thou wast dear. 

One only walk'd beside thee. 
And he must leave thee here. 

And the silence is the desert's ; 

And the darkness is the grave's. 
And the cold rain sinks upon thee ; 

And the wind of winter raves. 

And the green earth's spring returning 
Shall bring thee flowers in vain. 

And the world shall wear fresh beauty 
While thou grow'st earth again. 

It is rest, and thou wast weary. 

Can I say it is but sleep ? 
Can I think thou dost but wait me 

While I my vigil keep 1 
Shall I ever see thee, hear thee. 

And tell the sequel o'er, 
And tell thee how I sorrow'd 

That I had not lov'd thee more. 
That I e'er had wrong'd or griev'd thee, 

That of self I e'er had thought, 
That I had but little lighten d, 

That cruel weight thy lot, 
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That I could but give thee, gone one, 

These bitter tears to-night, 
That thou neVr hadst known, nor dreamest, 

How I lov'd thee ? — well I might ! 

Well, the day is done and buried : 

Let the long dark hours descend. 
I would rest ; but I must wait him : 

It was here I left my friend. 



SORROW WITHOUT HOPE. 



EiTTev ovv t} Mdpda npoq tov 'liyorovv * Kvpie, €t rjs 5>5€, — 

1. 
They pass ; and now the last white plume is gone. 
And now she has look'd her last : there's nothing more ; 
No, not another glimpse ; and not a sound. 
Save the dull bell, that, slow and heavy swung, 
Tolls throiigh the gloomy, rainy autumn ev'n 
From the far churchyard ; where her child shall lie 
While many merry marriage peals are rung. 
And many mothers follow earth to eai*th. 

2. 
Last week, that night, when all at length were still, 
She rose from watching, and she went apart. 
Lest lie should hear her weep — for when he slept 
She felt her heart give way — she went aside. 
To yield herself a moment to herself. 
To prayer — if wild abandonment of hope 

F 
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On earth be prayer- and so, with clasp'd, clench'd hands, 
And flung-forth arms, and all those choking tears 
Pour'd from the bursting, breaking heart at last. 
She cast herself upon the earth, and said 
She cast herself on Heaven, and thought she pray'd — 
Pray'd and despair'd : such prayer is but the cry, 
Th' articulate pang, th' extremest utterance 
Of human agony hurl'd up to God. 

3. 
She pray*d the Heavens — the silent starry sky — 
The cold, stern midnight air — she pray'd her God, 
Once to look down upon her. And the sky 
Look'd, and beheld her with its thousand eyes. 
All tearless, all unpitying, — calm and bright. 

4. 
She pray'd Him but to spare that little life. 
Those little limbs that anguish. She had sinn'd. 
And she would suffer — oh ! forgive such sin. 
If these wild words be blasphemy — ^but he — 
Oh, yes ! he must have sinn'd, and all was just ; 
But he was yet so young — scarce three short springs. 
And he had suffer'd very much and long, 
And all for sins of hers and not his own ; 
And she too, she had suffer'd : had she not ? 

5. 
She pray'd the Power, All-Merciful, All-Good, 
To spare but him — ^to take her and destroy — 
Life, body, soul — but spare him yet a while. 
He had liv'd so little, seen so little yet 
Of this fair world of God, had known of pain 
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So much, and so few pleasures ; scarce had heard 

Of God, whom she would teach him to adore 

And love for all His goodness. 

6. 

So she pray'd, 

And wept, and pray'd again ; and kneeling seem'd 

To rise ; and seem'd to fling her spirit forth 

Far as the sky ; then seem'd to cast it forth 

Upon the winds. 

She ceas'd. 

It was the wind ; 
'T was biU the wind. 

And then she pray'd again, 

And wildly as the billow beats the rock, 

And vainly as the billow threats the stars, 

And vainly as the surge of ocean swells 

To Her in heaven who smiles on flux and ebb, 

And vainly as the lone one gazes now 

Down the drear valley, up the drear, dark sky, 

And madly as she gazes down her mind, 

Where now she feels all shaken — all her thoughts. 

Care, hope, and trust — all things of earth or heaven ; 

For now she sees no more, but, stunn'd and blind, 

Reels in the presence of the Fate that here 

Has ris'n before her, black against the light. 

Eclipsing God — Fate, for she dares not deem 

That this her fate is aught of God, of Him 

Whom she so lov'd. Who seem'd to give what Death 

So soon has taken. 

7. 
She is calm at last. 

What more to feel or fear has she whose all 
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Is gone for ever, whose one hope lies there 

Where hearts lie stil], and know not what they lost ? 

8. 
Lie still — To-night the chamber will be dark, 
Dark, dark, and still as where he lies to-night, 

Where oh But peace ! he is not far away. 

9. 
The night will pass ; the hours will strike their steps 
Across the darkness, and the day will dawn 
And we shall rise : the bright new day will dawn 
Upon his grave, and birds and flowers will wake. 

10. 
No little feet will patter on the floor, 
No silver voice will ring along the rooms, 
Nor down the stair, to greet the merry morn. 
And you may see the playthings scatter d there ; 
And you may meet some looks that tell of tears. 
Tears spent last night, and swelling tears unshed ; 
And if you speak, there may be answer meet. 
Perhaps in tearful accents, thick and low. 

11. • 

And so shall pass the nights, of one sole hue, 

And so shall come the morrows, born of night 

To-morrow, and to-moirow, and the rest. 

And friends shall come with comfort made of words, 

And tell her all is well and all is best. 

And tell her that the parted meet again ; 

And all their story, long and trite as life ; 

Nor cease from troubling till the weary rest. 
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STARLIGHT. 



Millions of worlds and ages,* spread in light, 

Space, time* — force undefin'd. 
Most multitudinous, most infinite. 
And where the Mind 1 

And where, oh 1 where the Heart ? — for what the rest 

If that in vain we crave ? 
All is but measure of a wider waste, 
A deeper grave. 



FLUX AND REFLUX. 

It was golden autumn evening, and I wander'd by the 
waters ; 
And on either side of ocean stretch'd the wavy 
mountain coast : 
There a dream of far-off Idris, and the blue Silurian 
borders. 
Here the hills of Lleyn and headlands, there the 
the great Snowdonian host. 



* " We penetrate alike through the boundaries of time and 
space : we measure the former through the latter .... the light 
of remote heavenly bodies presents us with the most ancient 
perceptible evidence of the existence of matter." — Humboldt, 
Cosmos, vol. i, p. 144-5, (vol. iv. p^ 350.) 
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And I watch'd the throbbing waters in their heaven- 
impeird emotion : 
And they flow'd, and they receded, and they still 
came on to me. 
And I bade my fancy teach me that the world is as the 
ocean, 
As the ocean in its on-fiow, as the constant Pontic 
sea.* 

And it was but flux and reflux — all but change and 
oscillation ; 
And to-morrow morn the sea-bed shall lie bare and 
dry and drear. 
And I saw that all around me is but multiplex 
vibration. 
Play of impulse, play of forces woven dark in heaven 
and here. 

Then the choral stars met o'er me, like angels earth 
descrying : 
But I knew the stars were shifting, rising, sinking, 
with the hours ; 
And I knew that worlds are cloudlands, waxinff, 
waning, born and dying. 
In the golden hanging-gardens as on earth the sheeny 
flowers. 



* " the Pontic sea, 

Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne'er keeps retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont." 
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And I saw that all is wheelwork, cycle-fliixion, alter- 
nation, 
Nothing constant, nothing stable, in the whirl of 
earth and sky. 
And I anchor'd in the one thought that my being's 
consummation 
Is to love thee as I love thee and to love thee till I 
die. 



FAREWELL. 

Then, fere-thee-well for ever, 

If that the word must be ; 
And mine be brave endeavour 
To think no more of thee. 
To dwell no more on thee, 
Not aught of all the dreamings 
That starr'd our sky till Fate swept by 
And slew those lovely seemings, 
And scowl'd on me and smiling 
Bade turn to thoughts beguiling 
Of some far heaven and thee. 
1852. 



V-M. 

O ! weep ye not at that green spot 
Where in her rest she muses. 

It is not meet that one so sweet 
Should feel what earth effuses. 
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Now soft in sleep, now dreaming deep 

Of mystic love immortal, 
She would not wake till Ho shall break 

Her bonds Who guards the portal. 
Not one that lov'd had worth approv'd ; 

And He Who saw would save her. 
And branches bright and robe of white 

Are hers, and hers for ever. 



TO ^- 

Shall I die as I live, in the gloom of the mystery, 

Nor know thee — it may be, not even thy name ? 
I would dream that my heart may decipher the history ; 

I would see thee and love thee : I heard and I came. 
What and where, then, art thou ? — Hast thou ever 
once told us ? 

It is strange ; but the truth-strong unaw'd may abide. 
And we soon shall find night that will softly enfold us, 

And perchance a bright morn where we wake by 
thv side. 



SAPPHO. 

She has girded her lyre, yet burning, 
To the throb of her bosom deep,* 

With the pressure of arms of yearning ; 
And she poises her on the steep. 

There's a wavy white robe descending ; 

And a note like a sad song's ending. 

* BaQvKoKiTOi. 
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It is gone — the gleam, the singing : 

There is nothing near or &r 
But a swan through the blue air winging 

Away to the western star, 
And a last note fleeting, dying, 
With the white swan starward flying. 



TO C. H. E. 



Far off to-night, I watch thee undenying, 
Pale in thy moonlight maiden beauty lying ;. 
Fair like thy lilies ; like tby roses sighing 

In happy trances. 
Star ! thou too watchest : guard her and defend her : 
But let that passionate flush of flickering splendour 
Gleam on her bosom with a touch as tender 

As her soft glances. 



TO 



It is enough : one thought contents me — one. 
All cares and fears are over : all is won. 

I can go now and rest : 'tis well with me. 
Let the great world roll on and pass away : 
I can lie down in peace : I have liv*d my day. 

I have been lov'd by thee. 

G 
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TO THE SAME. 



What shall I give thee for thy love ? what treasure 

For thine ] — O ! I will shew thee what love is. 
I cannot love thee to thy merit's measure ; 
But love is love like this. 



THE MARTYR. 



" pertinaeiam certe et inflexibDem obstiDationem "— Plin. Ejrigt. x. 97. 



I. 

" Then, to-morrow to the lions :— let the rod arena 

shake 
With the fiercer roar of thousands, who the Christian's 

soul would break, 
With the yell of hate and triumph, that shall rend the 

sky for him 
Who shall gaze on things of glory as the things of 

earth grow dim. 
So, to-morrow, in the noon-glare, I fall that I may rise ; 
And to-mon-ow eve the starlight and the dews of 

Paradise. 
Fare thee well, then, thee, the fairest of our fair Ionian 

clime. 
Of the flowers that bloom for Heaven in the tearful 

vale of Time. 
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We have liv'd our hour of love-light : thou hast bless'd 

me, and I go : 
Let us think that He shall lead us where the living 

waters flow. 
Live — it is thy lot — live, yielding the pure incense of 

thy life. 
I to Christ my God go glorious, as a wandor through 

the strife." 

H. 

" I can go with thee, my warrior : — that I can and 

that I shall. 
Yet, oh ! yet, would I thus hold thee, ere by such a 

fate we falL 
I would think that yet for us, yes, for us, might life 

rise bright. 
In a realm beyond the Roman, in a land of purer light. 
Oh ] our life was sweet and holy, when our spirits free 

could rove 
In the lovely lore of Hellas, in the lovelier lore of 

love. 
Oh ! the flowery world is fairer, and the starry sky is 

higher, 
Than the gloom and glow of deadly faith, that makes 

of earth a pyre." 

IIL 
" Would, God of my salvation, would that myriad 
lives were mine 
So might t to Thee outpour them, as didst Thou for 
sinners Thine ! 
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Thou, the Victim— Thou, the Victor, Thou hast bid 

me rise and come : 
Take, oh ! take us to thy bosom, where the weary find 

their home. 
Thou, that here to me art dearest, and art this world's 

only worth, 
Would'st thou win from Him His ransomed, win me 

back from heaven to earth V* 

IV, 

" Oh ! if thou wert leading onward, for right and truth 
to die, 

If for freedom, if for Hellas, would I stay thy step 1 
would / ? 

O my hero ! I would deck thee, and our sires should 
give the wreath. 

They that kept the straits of (Eta against the Mede 
till death. 

They that made their grave a landmark by the moun- 
tains and the sea. 

And that made their blood-bought Marathon a watch- 
word for the free 

That shall rise beyond the mountains and shall spread 
beyond the wave. 

Till the skies forget their splendours and mankind 
forget the brave. 

For the cause of ancient honour, for a hope of glories 
gone, 

T would bid thee pour thy best blood, as freejy as my 
own. 
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But, for this thy faith — oh ! tell me, dost thou read it 

writ on high ? 
Look ! the stars of God are shining — there's scripture 

in the sky. 
O ! His world is not Judea, not the thing that sects 

decree ; 
Not so dark and not so sti*ait as you Essenian Galilee. 
In the sunbright sky of Hellas, in the heaven of poet- 
thought, 
There's a wide and fair religion, there's a sense of Crod 

untaught. 
* We may cast some grains of incense on an altar 

humbly rais'd 
To the God Unknown of Athens, whom the Greek 

has lov'd and prais'd, 
To the bright supeme ideal, by what name soe'er it 

shine. 
To the universal Father, to the Lord of light divine. 
They, the Jove that smiles in summer-day, the Apollo 

Jove-endued, 
They are not cold, gloomy demons .sworn to covenants 

of blood. 
Thou may'st think a thought in honour of the glorious 

Titan Bound 
On the Calvary of Imaus with gazing gods around. 
Of the bearer of the life-light, the champion of our race. 
And of him, the far-borne* Saver, whose coming 

brought release, 

♦ See Bacon, Wiadom of the Ancients, Prometheus. 
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Him, the victim-victor hero of the zodiac-splendent toils, 
Him who smote and spoil'd the lion and dissolved the 

dragon's coils. 
Him, the God-like man, most mighty, who his anguish 

quench'd in fire, 

From the mountain-altar rising to the seat of Jove his 

sire." 

V. 

" Would'st thou mate the names of idols, things of 

. hollow phantasy. 

With the God who spake from Sinai and who came as 

man to die, 

Came among us, wept the sleeper where the teal's of 

sisters fell, 

Sat and pour'd His living truth by the deep Samarian 

well ; 

Who was seen of eyes adoring as He rose, Who rose 

and reigns, 

And has left His quickening Spirit, and in spirit still 

remains ?" 

VI. 

" He was good and he was holy, and his heart was of 

on-high ; 

And he taught the truth he gathered, and he died as 

true ones die. 

He arose against the priesthood and the rule of form 

that kill'd ;* 

And they killed him, and he perish'd for the good he 

gave or will'd. 

• « The letter that killeth." 
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And he lies in earth, and passes, while his thoughts 

roll thron'd suhlime : 
And the tale of that ascension was a tale of sequent time. 
And we know not that his nearest had aught thereof 

as creed, 
Spake or heard or thought of miracle, or proclaimed 

him (>od indeed. 
And it is but late that mythus has supplied what 

fancy sought, 
With the names of * Luke' and ' Matthew,* and a large 

discordance wrought. 
'Twas but in the hours * fulfilled' of begirt Jerusalem 
That evangelists remembered what the gone had told 

to them, 
And with retrospect prospective brought * this genera- 
tion' past 
To the blood of Zacharias in the Temple slain at last.* 
'Tis but now that myth and mystic have transfigur'd 

in their haze 
To a God the nobler manhood whom as Son his Paul 

would praise — 
Son — * for we too are the children,' of his Father and 

his God — 
First,' we say, ' of many brethren,' and co-heir of 

empire broad." 

VII. 
" Stands He not in starry splendour o'er the world 

which He has won, 
In the glory of the Father, with whom the Son is one ? 

* A.D. 70. Joseph. BJ. v. 1. Cf. Matth xxiii. 35. 
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See*st thou not the equal Saviour as Creator beaming 

bright ? 
Shine, O Grod of God ! upon her — let her see Thee in 

Thy light." 

VIII. 
" O ! believe it, we may raise us to the godlike e'en 

as man. 
We can rise beyond the mortal : thou can'st that, and 

woman can. 
Never nobler, holier nature may have sprung of 

David's line 
Than the freedman Epictetus, than Aurelian Antonine, 
Than the Greek who died bequeathing to his Plato 

and all time 
Thoughts that light the soul like prescience of its 

destiny sublime. 
Man has earth and sky before him ; he has strength 

and he has scope ; 
And his future shall be fairer than the Promis'd Lands 

of Hope. 
Be thou what thou art : forget not thy divine humanity. 
Kise beyond yon dark Moriah ; live the life that is for 

thee. 
Do we honour to the tms God, or to one who by Him 

wrought, 
When we deify ideals and ordain what He did not ? " 

IX. 
" What be human, heathen virtues, and the vain self- 
strength of man ? 
What avail yon few weak twinklers ? would they lead 

the Morning's van 1 
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God hath come, and light lies dawning o'er the dim 

world's heaving sleep, 
As Elohiiu's brooding Spirit o'er the waters of the deep. 
He hath come to break down idols, and to quell the 

pagan's pride, 
And to bear good- will and blessing to all hearts of will 

allied. 
And he died in glorious darkness, quenching yon great 

sun in blood ; 
And to Him shall die His martyr, and in Him shall 

rise renew'd." 

X. 
" There's a truth, a deep and solemn, that in that faith 

seems to dwell, 
And inspires a now new impulse flowing far with 

spring-tide swell. 
And may touch the heart of suffering, and may seem 

to bring release ; 
And the worn and weary bow them, and sink and 

dream of peace. 
But it is but — ah ! too human : it is not aught divine, 
It is mixed with human falsehood, ^d shall wane, and 

cease to shine. 
And the noble once and vivid shall effete and faint be 

seen, 
And become but as tho faiths that have long religions 

been. 
And the children of the ages all too soon, too well 

shall see 
How belief may grow idolatrous and a bloody tyranny. 
H 
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And the city of the Caesars shall enshrine it and shall 
dower, 

As a thing of state imperial, and ascribe to it her 
power. 

And at last — oh ! very weary, men shall find the £u*-off 
Cause, 

And shall see their God through Nature, and their 
Sinai in its Laws, 

And a glorious revelation in the truths that Time shall 
yield. 

And the Logos* in Experience — so, and only so, re- 
vealed." 

XI. 

" Art thou, Uum, the evil prophet % dost thou darken 

counsel thus ? 
Must I curse thee, who must bless theel must my God, 

Who hears, cui'se us 1 " 
XIL 
" Oh ! I fear it ; but it shall not, and it cannot. Him 

belie. 
Cannot fail or rot if real — by its fruit we it may try — 
Cannot hut be warp'd and blighted if of godless growth 

it be. 
Home shall show if God be with her, and the martyr'd 

world shall see. 
And when Rome shall sink from state-sti*ength. Faith 

shall sinky and in all vain 
Cast across the rising waters the broken links of chain. 

* Reason. Oersted, Soul in Nature, The Spiritual in the 
Material. 
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She may scourge, bat shall not bind, them when the 

arm of flesh shall fiiil her, 
And the Trath shall come unclouded, and man at last 

shall hail her." 

XIIL 

" I have truth in (Jod's great mission to the world of 

sin and lies. 
'Tis the holy lore of suffering, 'tis the creed of 

Sacrifice. 
'Tis the feith and strength of martyrs when they perish 

unsubdued. 
Wilt thou doubt the truth they witness when they 

seal it with their blood 1 " 

XIV. 
'^ O ! I know that to the noble, to him whose heart's 

on high, 
To the warrior, to the martyr, it is not much to die ; 
That the soul has exaltations when the presence of a 

Thought 
Makes the world and time as shadows, turns the sense 

of Self to nought. 
Men will die for any fancies, for each cause, though 

but a word : 
They will die as well for idols as can Christian for his 

Lord. 
Myriad martyrs to thy Martyr shall die well, in many 

an age. 
As the thousand /or him perish by the present pagan's 

rage. 
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There shall long be willing martyrs who for only truth 

shall look 
Down their shattered lives of trial, and nor bribe nor 

threat shall brook ; 
Who in lone and brave long-snffcring shall — O ! not as 

' Christians — bear 
Hate of priests and scorn of people proud its chains of 

lead to wear, 
And the grief of friends and dearest, taught to shrink 

from all lov'd best, 
And perhaps the curse in dying — but it shall not reach 

their rest." 

XV. 
'* Must I curse thee in my dying ? — let the Christian's 

curse be this — 
To behold him die as martyr, and to hope a death like his, 
And to love his Christian memory, to remember that 

he died 
In the strength of God his Glorjs of Christ the Crucified. 
Go^ aud live a life of lyrics in thy dreams of heathen 

Greece. 
Gro, and gain the height of Plato : try if that will yield 

thee peace. 
Take thy flowers, and bear them votive to thy dim 

Lucre tian gods : 
See if ^iey will give thee answer from their echoless 

abodes. 
See if yon cold soul of Nature will accord response to thine 
When thou seek'st her in thy sorrow, when thy chill'd 

heart owns decline. 
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Thiuk if alie will lull its throbbiogs to a sleep as swet* t 

as theirs 
Whom the love that passeth woman's to the Father's 

bosom bears." 

XVI. 

'* Now the last dark day is looming along the blood- 

streak'd sky; 
And we leave the world its mystery, its gloom and 

glare, and die. 
Shall not Nature fair enfold us, though we gain no 

grave in Kome 1 

Shall not One receive His children in His universal 
home r 

28 October, 1857. 



LOYELOST. 



An August sunlight slanted from the west 
Over broad, long- ranged roofs of squares and streets 
In a far suburb — ^many a glittering pane 
Spangled the early evening — streaming rays 
Came smilelike through the chamber where she lay, 
That fair, j;ale, dying girl. Sunward she look'd 
Through the shut window : then sht look'd on him 
Who sat beside her ; and she spoke : her voice — 
A sweet voice — tremulous at once and calm, 
Like many gather'd whispers summ'd to speech 
" You must be very weary. You have now 
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Sat six hours by me, six long, silent hours. 

And it must irk you : no, it irks you not, 

For you are yery good ; the more that, as 

I know too well, it is not love — not love 

Such as was once our love. Oh, no ! no ! no ! 

You do not love me now ; and it is long. 

Long since you could." — "Not love you now?" — 

"No, not. 
Ah ! what a sad, faint smile ! You have not yet 
Learnt to smile false : you shall not so for me. 

Yes, you are very good to try to seem 
Still mine ; but no, my friend ! I see too welL 
We see so much, we dying ones." And then 
She smil'd, and laid a finger on his lips, 
And sadly shook her head ; and then took back 
Her finger from his lips, and then again 
There laid it, with a kiss upon it. Then 
She look'd along the sunlight to the west, 
Look'd, and lay silent : then she seem'd to sum 
Her &iling spirits — summ'd herself it seem'd. 
To some new firmness — ^found some inner force, 
And, after yet some musing silence, rais'd 
Her bare, bright head a little, tum'd her eyes 
Upon him, gaz*d &r into his, and spoke. 

" Oh that fair, distant West ! that Switzerland— 
Your Switzerland, and mine — ^yes, mine, once mine — 
Yours then and mine at once. Ah, then ! — ^those times. 
Those lovers' golden days ! — Do you remember 1 
You took me with you through the summer hills ; 
And I oh, yes ! I was so happy — I 
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Was well content to veil me, or to turn 
My face aside, when some I knew might see, 
And often almost well content to seem 

What what I was, and almost unabash'd : — 

It was such pleasnre, and I was so young. 

Ah 1 those bright summer mornings — ^those rose Alps — 

Those ramblings by the rivers and the lakes — 

The lone, dark gorges and the loud, white falls ! — 

How boldly did we press our still fresh search 

For something still more beauteous — some far nook 

Of wilder, rarer charm, some secret dell. 

Some cave or chasm, or summit hid in heaven 1 

You ever loVd to seek, and so we found. 

Do you remember when we climVd, and I 

Look'd back and shudder'd, and would yet look down 

Once more — it was so wondrous — and I then 

Grew faint and dizzy, and you bore me up 

And laid me on the moss — do you remember V* 

And then she stopp'd, and crimson'd. — " How I 
talk !— 
I know not what" — And then she paus'd some space. 

*• I wish you lov'd me still ; I wish you could 
Love yet a little while. But 'twas enough — 
It shall be so — it will be — that you once 
LoVd as you did — oh, yes 1 you lov'd me then. 
And I lov'd then, as now, and evermore. 

'Tis meet I should. How much I owe you ! — 
nay"— 
(For then he turn'd his head and wrung her hand) 
" Indeed I owe you much of happiness, 
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And much of knowledge." Then she sigh'd ; then said : 
" 'Tis well to know, and what has been was well 

And if 'twere yes, it should be so again — 

T know it w6uld. Why, what a peasant girl, 
A simple child^ I was when first you came 

And took and taught me ! Ah ! you taught me 

much — 
Too much — ^but much of good. You brought me light, 
And made me love the light : and light is good, 
And love of light is good. You bore me up, 
And bore mo on ; and 'twas from you I learnt 

* The love of higher things and better days' : 
And if I gain them not, at least I hop'd, 
And rose in hope, and liv'd awhile in hope. 

That happy time ! — those hours when first I came 
Among Ravenna's pines,* when first I read 

* Ah ! surely nothing dies, but something mourns ' 
{SliaU something mourn 1) — those hours when first I 

came 
With Lambro tow'rds his home, and stood and look'd — 
When first I watch'd Haidee, there where she lay 
When * to the wall she turn'd, as if to wai-p 
Her thoughts from sorrow through her heart re-sent,' 
And where ' no dirge except the hollow sea's 
Moum's o'er the beauty of the Cyclades' ! 
I wandcr'd with Alaator, and J sat 
By Adonais, by the graves in Rome. 
I heard that ' nightingale,' that * word ' \forlom.'' 

* Byron, D. J. 
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'Twas jou that brought me through the golden gates 
Of Eden, you that (* gliding through the even,' 
Like Uriel) brought me to the moonlight glades 
When spiritual creatures walk'd the earth with song ; 
'Twas JOU that led me down the cypress walk 
When lay the earth all Banae to the stars ; 
And you that led me to the level lake 
And the long glories of the winter moon. 
You show'd me all, show'd all that I could see — 
The pale, high Dane, the royalty of Lear, 
Verona, Venice, and th' enchanter's isle ; 
And something of the thrice great Florentine, 
The love-lit voyager to the three vast spheres ; 
And something of the nobleness of Bome, 
And something of the gloriousness of Greece ; 
And all that was the true life of my life. 
And all that is my solace in my death." 

Again a silence. And »he laid her hand. 
And then her cheek, upon his arm ; and lay 
Long time, with drooping lashes, lips apart. 
And soft, slow breathing : 'twas not sleep, but rest, 
Pause placid, pensive . then she mov'd and spoke. 

"And now, my Julian, teach me something more. 

You know " and then she slowly rais'd her head, 

And spoke with alter'd accent, very low. 
But all distinct — " They say — I heard it well, 
Last night, although they whisper'd it — they say 
That I am dying ; and 'tis true. Feel here. 
Your hand — what, lips too ? — does it throb to them ! 

Now, tell me what it is to die, and how. 
I 
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I would die well. I would remember now 

(Where are they?) those brave sayingSy those great 

thoughts, 
Which once I lov'd to hear and read. And now 

I much forget. Ah ! must I die and go 1 

Oh ! whither, whither 1 Yes, I fear that now 

I almost fear. And must I not believe, 
And can I not — ^methinks I would and could — 
In a sweet Saviour, in his words of love — 
A Father's bosom and a heavenly home, 
Rest for the weary, ransom for the lost 1 

And was it all but figment, what I knew 
By heart and cherish'd 1 — what my childhood learnt, 
Was it but childish 1 — what my mother taught. 

Was it but evil 1 tell me. Yes, I know — 

I now remember ^yes, you taught me true ; 

Yon taught me well : you show'd me what it was, 
That Book, those writings — how they grew divine 
By grace of emperors, votes of Councils — how 
The true Church argued and prevail'd, and how 
The hydra Faith so 'stablish'd still survives. 
Such as it is, and still has so much sway. 

Oh ! then, what have 1 1 — whom on earth have I, 
If none in heaven 1 — whom now 1 — ^Not you— oh, no ! 
You are not mine : I know it. Can I choose 
But think 'twere sweet to lay me and my sins 
There where the Love that fails not folds its flock 1 

And I have sinn'd, and we have sinn'd : oh ! yes. 
Those happy hours — and then — ^that, that was sin. 
Why would I listen ? — ^ah ! those echoing words — 
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That ' pleasure and a dark but sweet offence'* 

That * glowing guilt exalting keen delight 't 



I want my faith in One that will forgive^ 
My trust in a Kedeemer, who to me 
Would speak sweet words and bring sweet hope again. 

And have you taken that too fi*om me — that, 

That too, and all 1 Forgive me. I talk wild. 

I gave, and shared, and would not now recall. 

But if I may not dream of love divine, 

Oh I let me dream of thy love. Shall 1 1 no. 

And is not that, then, cruel ? Must I die 

Unlov'd and unforgiv'n ? — Indeed it seems 

A strange, hard thing to die. How cold, how lone, 

Shall she lie there who But the once warm breast 

May there forget its heartache, and the lips 
The kiss that died away ere she could die. 

Oh ! but — to * sleep in Jesus ' (do you know 

The stone i' the churchyard — there, beneath the elm. 
Where she, my sister, lies alone % — ^those words 
Are graven there) to sleep, to rest in God ! 

You ought to love me, you, who yes, you ought. 

And yet you cannot. Yet you love 1 know 

Whom : and I cannot blame you : what am T ? 

And she will hear the birds and watch the flowers ; 
And she will walk among your trees with you. 
I only saw the tree-tops from &j* off. 

I, who ^but what am 1 1 — I have but love. 

I have lov'd you ; but my fathers long had serv'd 

* Shelley • f Pope. 
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And long lov'd yours : I have lov'd you long and well. 
Wbab matter ? I should be a stranger there. 

'Tis a strange world : 'tis well to leave it soon. 
'Tis a hard world. I cannot hate, but I 
Would leave it now. But whither do I go ? 

Oh, yes I you ought to be to me what now 
None other can — none other — no ! not God. 

And do you tell me of some charmless name 
Of Nature, some far, actless deity, 
Some fix'd, inexorable Force or Law ? 

I cannot understand it with my heart : 
And *tis my heart that knows the need of God : 
And 'tis my heart that must receive my God. 
I want to hear of His love. I am now 
No stronger and no wiser than I was 
When first you found me weak and innocent. 

I am but merest woman ; and to her 

The timid and the pious sex, to which 

The sneerer said Religion owes so much 



Religion is much : 'tis her instinct still : 
And is not woman's instinct ever true % 

Can you your airy heights, that tower beyond 
All temples, hold 'gainst all the storms of life, 

'Gainst thought and sorrow % you — ^how will you die ? 

Ah ! not with me : she, she will live, and she 
Will die, with you ; I see death may be sweet — 
Not sweet to me — nor death nor life to me. 
Poor child ! — ^Why did you win me from my home. 
Where I was good and haypy ? You knew well 
That you could never love me, or not long. 
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And she will die within your circling arms, 
And lie with you among your cold, hard race. 
But then this heart shall be as cold as theirs. 

Come nearer — and forgive me. I have said 

I know not what. What was it 1 What am I ? 

And where 1 — and whither 1 1 am far away, 

And it is very late. And ^And my thoughts, 

And now my eyes, grow dim ; but you are here. 
Come closer .... That is welL But closer still ; 
For I must whisper Do you hear me now 1 

Do you remember 1 Yes, you lov'd me then. 

And now — — ^And do you 1- ^Yes, you love me now. 

Now let me go. Why should I live again 1 
We lov''d, and we love now ; and what is Death 

That Love should shrink from death ? And there 

were words — 
I know not where, but I have heard those words, 

And hear them now This mortal shall put on 

That immortality. And she lov'd much. 
And she, the lovelost, is by Love redeemed." 

24 Oct. 1867. 
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VORTIGERN. 



" VorHff€m*8 Vdlley, the immense hollow, to which Vortigern is reported 
to have fled from the rafj^ of his subjects, and where it was said that he 

and his castle were consumed with lightning Fancy cannot frame a 

place more fit"— etc. "Embosomed in a lofty mountain, on two sides 
bounded by stony steeps, on which no y^etables appear but the blasted 
heath and stunted gorse ; the third side exhibits a most tremendous front 
of black precipice, with the loftif>st part of the mountain Eijl soaring above ; 
and the only opening to this secluded spot is towards the sea, a northern 
aspect ! " ete. Pennant, Tour in Wales. Vide Nenn. Hist. c. 87, 39, sqq, 
OUd. Hist c. 23. H. Huntendun. Hist. Angl, lib. 2. 



Twas late in autumn evening : storms had pass'd^ 
And the sunk sun a pale gold parting given. 

Dark clouds lower'd o'er his fall, dark, weighty, vast, 
Like feites of empire pois'd in angry heaven. 

And the cold, sullen sea, its wrath scarce o'er, 

Surg'd heavily along the wild, worn shore. 

And drear and dark along the drear, dark sea 
Eose the great mountains to their triple height ; 

Then, for one moment, like last royalty, 
Touch'd by the gleam, a diadem of light. 

Bare the lone hill that heaves as Maiden's Breast 

Lay to the lurid sky that on it press'd. 

There, to the utmost verge of his wide land. 
With steps long stay'd in many a field of strife, 

"With long-tried warriors, still his own true band. 
With sore-tried heart, still strong in pride and life, 

Came the doom'd king, steeFd to endure and dare. 

Came as comes deep-gor'd lion to his lair ; 
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Came Vortigem, the royal and th' accursed, 
The proud Pendragon, Britain's boast and bale, 

Her tyrant and betrayer, all-aspers*d^ 

And twice acclaim'd her lord, whate'er the tale — 

Tale of wild passion, dark with deadly war, 

And since^ alas ! yet more unhallow'd far. 

He came, and by him, leaning to his heart. 

Came one — one nearest, who had come too near — 

So young, so fair — so fair that gazers start-, 
And, ah I so like her lover that they fear. 

And on his regal front th' imperial child 

Bent eyes of pride and love that glow'd and smil'd. 

He came as exile to the wildest West ; 

But king, and not as king discrown'd, came he ; 
Nor darken'd yet of aspect, if of breast : 

'Twas Vortigern, twice lord of land and sea ; 
Fear'd oft and sought ; the subtle one and strong ; 
And stedfast now, in ruin and in wrong. 

Firm now, fix'd there,* he fronted swooping Fate, 
With brow that seem'd to brave the thunder-flame ; 

And kingly in the calm of ancient state 
Bore the dark glories of his evil fame ; 

Bore high that broad, thought throbbing brow which sin 

And cares and toils had blasted from within. 

They walk'd apart, the lover and his child, 

While camp'd their warriora on the hill-side high. 

They sought the shore— their hearts the wide and wild ; 
They gaz'd upon the waters and the sky — 

♦ Juv. xiii. 240. 
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Gaz'd, and on them the stormy hills gloom'd down, 
The soaring Eivl cast his haughty frown. 

Strength, piide, and sin, the darkness and the splendour 
Of some great fate, the forefelt fate severe 

Of fieiy hearts and natures fine and tender — 
Love, anguish, desolation — ^all were there. 

And there they stood, and fac'd their destiny, 

In the cold nightfall, by the surging sea. 

Then each on other look'd the love each gave, 

And looked their then one thought, " We come to 
die;" 

Then darkly on the valley of their grave, 
On the dark valley, on the lowering sky. 

Then rose the brow that he to her had given, 

As rose the mountains 'gainst the gloom of heaven ; 

Still, haught, indomitable — far up, away : 

No sJiown defiance there, nor aught unmeet 
In mien of true born-nobles high as they : 

Theirs blood too proud for plaint, or boast, or threat- 
Deep hearts all will, great hearts that, torn and broken. 
Die in stern silence, die and give no token^ 

Love, pride, ambition, guilt — love over all — 
Ev'n o'er his guilt — oh ! only too much love — 

Those things were what was he, and those his fall. 
And she — she was his own, but him above. 

She look'd into his face, and, looking, laid 

Her hand upon his*hilt, and nothing said. 
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He spoke : " And now upon the marge we stand ; 

And now the western waters 'gainst us flow. 
This, this, then, is my last of British land ; 

And here my last of Britons bide the foe. 
And all is passing, all is pass'd, from me ; 
And I have all, and more, for I have thee. 



And let them come — come all, come conquering Fate. 

And let the churchmen praise their heavenly hosts, 
And curse us by their gods with Christian hate, 

And doom us to the hell their mercy boasts, 
And charge their chronicles with monk-made wares 
As true as tales of lire from heaven or bears. 



Not these nor those — nor naonks, nor warriors — now 
Shall vex us long ; nor perils of the day, 

Nor loud alarms by night, nor toils of brow, 
Nor throes of heart, nor loss of ancient sway — 

Memoiy nor future — ^no, nor — no, nor aught 

Unquiet in our own self-searching thought. 

Here may we bide our evening, here our night. 

Our sunset hills shall yield us space for rest, 
And space for many a foeman. Eyes of light 

Shall watch us, with the fair star of the West. 
And loe shall sleep a deep, sweet sleep, and we 
Lie long i' the valley by the sounding sea. 
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We shall not rest the less for what men say, 
Though all the hollow ages echo blame : 

And once some far-off time of others' sway, 

When still may beat this* blood as whencef it came, 

Shall echo us, 'neath some dark autumn sky, 

To lone one lingering o'er us where we lie." 
26 October, 1867. 



THE DREAM OF PILATE'S WIFE. 



Dare thou not to deal on him 
Whom I met in vision dim. 
With a presage, with an awe — 
Him whom in my sleep I saw, 
Him whom in my dream I felt. 
And to whom my spirit knelt. 

Many things I suffer'd there. 
In that heavy midnight air. 
Many woes of One apart 
Came upon me, crushed my heart — 
Shames and sorrows, toils and pains, 
All that bold and true one gains, 

* Vhe Border, or March, Tribe (from which several Welsh families, of 
different names, aa well as those of Lords Dungannon, Dynevor, Moetjn, 
Yaux, KensiDgton, Hampden, Trevor, Penrhyn, etc., claim descent) is db- 
rived from Vortigern, not through his daughter, but bin son King " Vorti- 
mer the Blessed "(" vir vere strenuissimus " — "cum quo simul spes et 
victoria Brittonum exstincta est." H. Huntendun). 

t Vortigem, descended f^om the royal British Belyns, or Suns (see Sir 
Winston Churchill's Divi Britannici, or Drayton, etc.), not to mention the 
Boman emperor Maximus, might have boasted himself, with Caractacus, 
** Claris msjoribus ortum." 
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All that men for truth award- 
All a life of One, their lord, 
Striving still for others' good, 
Still by them and hell withstood ; 
Hunted to the hills and rocks, 
To the homes of kite and fox ; 
Haunted in the deadly gloom 
By the evil ones that come 
With the sense of coming doom ; 
Where his very soul, one wound, 
Wept hot blood upon the ground ; 
Sold, betray'd to priestly hate, 
Scourg'd and borne to felon's fate. 

Oh ! I suffer'd. And I lay 
Thrice three hours, thrice ages thi'ee. 

And I heard that agony. 
And I heard that last, loud cry. 
And I felt the darkness fall 
O'er the dying God, his pall. 
And I felt the earthquake's tread, 
Felt the earth give forth its dead. 

Earth shuts o'er him : him they lock 
In the darkness of the rock, 
In the sunless earth profound : 
In the stone they leave him bound. 
Oh the black abysm of death ! 
Oh the formful void beneath ! 

And I felt the third day's rise, 
Felt the air and felt the skies. 
And I throbb'd with some strange strife 
In some agony of life ; 
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Borne beyond our mortal sphere, 
Hearing things that spirits hear. 
Oh ! I suffer'd many things. 
Years and ages spread wide wings 
Darkly onward, and I saw 
Things of horror, things of awe. 
All reviv'd in Homan power. 
Yon Jew priesthood rul'd the hour, 
Rul'd the world in Name divine, 
Made that very name a sign 
Of whate'er is most malign. 
And I felt the incessant steel, 
And I heard the straining wheel. 
And the crack of nerve and bone, 
And I felt the gag-chok'd groan. 
And I saw the death-fire pil'd, 
Aiid I saw the sire and child. 
And T felt the long, strong strife 
Of the heart for its true life — 
Pangs of brain and spirit riven. 
Yearnings for the day of Heaven, 
Hopes forlorn of noble will, 
Still on-striving, baffled still ; 
While the chuix5hmen and their kind 
Traird through all the breadth of mind, 
Coil'd around the world's young heart. 
Wrung it, pierc'd it as with dart, 
Pierc'd it through with lethal lore, 
Striking poison to its core. 
Oh ! I felt the pang that grew. 
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Like the Titan's ever new, 
In the heart of Him the true, 
While He writh'd, still crucified 
By the priests of hate and pride. 

And I sank. That darkest night 
Own'd at last some lines of light : 
Some slow signs of some new vision 
Dawn'd along the far horizon. 
And I started from my sleep, 
From that dreaming wild and deep ; 
And I woke with " Is it so ? " 

And the tumult rang below — 
Clang of arms and harsher cry, 
And the priest-taught " Crucify ! " 
And I saw — I see it now — 
That broad, pale, heroic brow, 
That calm sphere of heavenly light, 
Gemm'd with heavy blood-drops bright. 
And I shrank, with hands in vain 
Clasp'd across my eyeballs' pain, 
Press'd upon the visual brain. 

I have suffer'd : hear thou me : 
Suffering bears me up to thee. 
Hear me while I speak from God : 
He this warning hath bestow'd. 
Not on us be that pure blood : 
He is holy, he is good. 
Shall it fall for priestly greed 1 
Roman, be not thine the deed. 
Leave to Jews the crime and curse. 
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Nay, forbid them to be worse. 
Jf thou wilt not, canst not, more. 
Wash thine hands, and hope 'tis o'er ; 
Yet sbalt thou too suffer, yea. 
Many things, and I with thee. 

Bather, Boman, lay thine hand 
On that altar raised to stand 
Undefil'd within the breast — 
Heart of Roman, not of priest : 
Vow thee there to duty : there 
Thou thine ord.cle shalt hear. 
Be thou noble as thou art : 

my Boman 1 act thy part. 
Bid yon priests and other base 
Crouch before him, crave his grace. 
Comes he not their promis'd King ? 
Is not Bight the royal thing 1 

Is not suffering's wisdom given 
Sovereign strength by will of Heaven 1 

1 have suffer'd : I have leam'd 
Many things, and something eam'd. 

1 have gained — ^'tis gain to know — 
Many things in mighty woe. 

I have spoken : hear thou me. 
He is just : be thou as he. 

26 OcL, 1857. 
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THE DAMSEL POSSESSED WITH A SPIMT OP 
DIVINATION. 



OvpavoOtv KaraPas, ejet be fiiv rjfiara irdpra, — Odyss, Z' 280. 



What is this, that o'er my soul 
Comes with some supreme control ? 
Wherefore faints my spirit now ? 
What is this ? and who art thou ? 
Who art thou ? — I know thee not. 
1^0 ! I know not who nor what. 
Art thou That we look'd to see ? 
Art thou That ?— oh ! art thou He ? 
Art thou other 1 — I have gaz'd 
Long, oh ! long, and each has passed. 
What, oh ! what shall anguish'd eye 
Win fix)m yon vast, hollow sky ? 

All that ever earth could feel 
Seems evanish'd, seems unreal — 
All illusion, as the haze 
Gold and purple to the gaze ; 

As the gleams of cloudland grey 
Heralding the King of Day. 

Art thou sunk, oh ! Light of mine. 

Oh ! my Lord and Love divine 1 

Dost thou leave me lorn below ? 

Oh my Delian ! dost thou go ? 

Art thou gone, with all thy glory. 

Bright through shrine and song and story — 

All thy far-felt inspiration, 

All the dire and glorious pasaon ? 
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Whither fleets, that glow'd so high, 
That infus'd divinity 1 

What is this within my breast ? 
Is there sun-rise in the west ? 
Is there other day below 1 
What is this my vision now ? 

Are the fair and bright ones fled ] 
And is Pan the mighty dead ? 
And is One who died aidsen ? 
And is earth no more our prison ] 
And is He the Life' and bearer 
Of a new light, brighter, fairer, 
Bringing from his Sabbath rest 
Day that wanes not in the west, 
Bringing fi:om the depths he won 
Day that dies not with the sun — 
To the weary world he trod 
Bringing ransom, bringing God— 
To the bound the spell " Be free "— 
Light to darkness, hope to me ? 
Is it— ^ shall it once be so ? 
Is there God ? and shall I know ? 
Hath He sent ? and hath He spoken ? 
Shall the sunless gloom he broken 1 
And is she that lay in night, 
Yearning for the dreamt one bright, 
Touch'd at last by One afar. 
Once at last oracular ? 

26 Oct. 1867. 
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